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WOMEN'S CENTRAL TRAINING 


A NOTE ON PROCESS AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


-In the fall of 1980, representatives from six agencies/organizations in Hamilton which 
offer services to women began preliminary meetings to determine the feasibility of co- 
operative volunteer training. Among these organizations, there was substantial overlap 
in both aims and content of existing training programs and an interest in developing a 
more comprehensive training package was expressed by those agencies still pulling théir 
training materials and ptograms together. In addition, it was noted that many of the 
same resource péople from the communityy were participating in more than one of the 
existing training programs - in some cases giving the same presentation to two or three 
separate training sessions. 


It was therefore determined that the representatives would work on the development of 
a central training package to be utilized in joint training sessions, with the aim of 
bringing together all tolunteers from each of their agencies involved. It is hoped 
that this larger group of volunteers, training together, will begin te build a larger 
network among volunteers concerned about the needs of women in this community. The 
making of new eontacts in other organizations will certainly broaden the knowledge base 
for volunteers on what exists for women in Hamilton and hopefully prex ide a solid base 
for information-sharing and referral networks. 


It has been a long process to finalize a content and approach to issues which would be 
agreeable and relevant to the remaining five organizations. The co-operation exhibited 
by all Central Training Committee members has been impressive and each deserves con- 
gratulations for the commitment and work she has devoted to the development of 
centralized training. In addition, each of the organizations involved deserve mention 
here for the allocation of staff time and/or the decision to commit valuable volunteer 
resources to the many monthly (and sometimes even weekly) meetings required in the de- 
velopment of the training package. These organizations and their respective represen- 
tatives are as follows: 


The Elizabeth Fry Society - Terri-Lee Seeley 
The McMaster Women's Centre - Karen Sutton 
The Native Women's Centre - Virginia LaValley 


Joyce Harley 
Linda Veitch, Anna Allevato 


The Rape Crisis Centre (Hamilton) 
Women's Centre of Hamilton-Wentwerth 


Finally, a note of appreciation should be extended to the Volunteer Bureau of the 
Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton and District for their allocation of 
my staff time, secretarial assistance and a financial contribution to the production of 
these manuals. 


This Women's Central Training Program is an innovative and exciting project within both: 
the women's community and the larger voluntary sector in Hamilton, It has proven ex- 
tremely successful to date and it is sincerely hoped that.all volunteers from the 
represented organizations will benefit from the excellent training package and the op- 
portunity to feel an integral part of the network of individuals toncerned about the 
needs of women in this community. » 


VOLUNTEER BUREAU 
of the Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton and District Linds £. Graff, 
Suite 602, 155 James Street South, Hamilton, Ontario L8P 3A4, Telephone: 529-4202 Yirector 
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THE BLIZABETH FRY SOCIETY 


554 Main Street East 
Hamilton, Ontario 
L8M 133 


Telephone: 527-3097 


WHEN ESTABLISHED: 


in 19 70% 


STRUCTURE : 


A ten-member Board of Directors is responsible for the administration of all 
programmes. Twelve-member staff are involved in various programmes. Volunteers 
contribute to all programmes as well as the Board committees which include 
Publicity and Social Action. | 


FUNDING: 

A United Way Member Agency and Recipient of Federal, Provincial, and Regional 
Grants. 

GOALS: 


1. To offer support services to women in conflict with the law and men involved 
in the Community Service Order Programme. 


2. To work toward improvement of preventative and correctional services through 
a programme of public action and education in the area of corrections. 


3. To offer a residential service to women in a transitional period while pre- 
paring them for independent living. 


SERVICES: 

(a) Institutional visiting (g) Completion of Community Assessments 
(b) Provincial Court Programme before release from an institution 
(c) Group Home (h) Respond to legislation pertaining 
(d) Community Service Order Programme to corrections 

(e) Fine Option Programme (i) Speak to community & professional 
(f) Supervision of women on parole, day groups 


parole and Temporary Absence Passes (j) Publish a seasonal newsletter 
(k) Self-help group for single mothers. 


ROLE OF VOLUNTEER: 


Volunteers participate in all of the ongoing programmes as well as special pro- 
jects such as organizing a library, fund-raising for the Group Home and writing 
for our newsletter. Visiting institutions, providing information to women at 
Provincial Court in Hamilton, working as a Community Service Order volunteer and 
befriending a woman on a one-to-one basis are also important roles for the volun- 
teer with the Elizabeth Fry Society. 
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McMASTER WOMEN'S CENTRE 


Hamilton Hall, Room 404 
McMaster Univeristy 
1200 Main Street West 

Hamilton, Ontario 
L8S 4Kl 


Telephone: 529-3117 


WHEN ESTABLISHED: 
February, 1980. 


STRUCTURE : 


- Steering Committee: Composed of a maximum of seven members, one of which must 
be the treasurer. Half cf the Steering Committee members must carry over to .. 
the next term and work with new embers to ensure continuity of operation. 

- Treasurer: An undergraduate selected by the Steering Committee and must be a 
member of the Steering Committee. 

~ Volunteer Training Co-ordinator: involved in organizing volunteer staff and 
their duties. 

- Other Committees: Such as Library, Programming, and Publicity are open to all 
interested volunteers and meet at a time convenient to those involved. 

~ Major decisions are made collectively at General Meetings - Minor ones made by 
the Steering Committee. 


FUNDING: 


The Centre is funded by the McMaster Students’ Union. The Centre may determine 
an annual membership fee if it so desires. 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: 


- The McMaster Women's Centre shall provide an informative service to the McMaster 
community, dealing with the concerns and problems of women in Canadian society 
in general, and on the McMaster Campus in particular. 

- The Centre shall develop a resource iibrary including books, journals, govern- 
ment legislation, and a list of referral services for women on the McMaster 
Campus as well as those in the community. 

- The McMaster Women's Centre will operate as a drop-in centre, resource and 
learning area, and a referral centre. It will offer McMaster women a physical 
space to explore their concerns and problems. 


SERVICE AND PROGRAMS: 


- The Centre offers a Wen-Do self~defense course at léast once a year. 

- A weekly coiumn, "Feminist Forum", appears in each issue of [he Shilhouette, 
the McMaster newspaper. 

- A newsletter is published twice a year to keep the McMaster community informed 
of the activities of the Centre. 

~ The Centre also offers films, speakers, and discussion groups dealing with the 
problems and concerns of women. 


ROLE OF VOLUNTEERS: 


The Centre is run and staffed totally by volunteers, with one Volunteer Training 
Co-ordinator. The volunteer membership is aided by committees of people who offer 
to give special attention to areas such as Publicity, Programming and Library. 
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NATIVE WOMEN'S CENTRE 
(Major Project of the Hamilton-Wentworth Chapter of Native Women, Incorporated) 


47 East Avenue North 
Hamilton, Ontario 
L8L 5H4 


Telephone: 522-1501 


WHEN ESTABLISHED: 


The Chapter was formed January Ist, 1975. The doors to Native Women's Centre opened 
December Ist, 1975. 


STRUCTURE: 


Governed by a Board of Directors which functions as a committee of the "Chapter", 
seven full-time staff operate the Residence 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 


FUNDING: 


Presently funded through purchase-of-service contracts with the Regional Municipality 
of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: 
- To promote dignity and self-worth 
- To encourage involvement in helping others. 


- To fiilfiliMleadership roles amongst our people. 


SERVICES AND PROGRAMS: 


- The Chapter expends their energies every year to host a Native Senior Citizens'/ 
Elders' Dinner at Thanksgiving and Christmas and a summer B.B.Q. We jointly 
sponsor the Native Children's Christmas Party, Christmas Hampers & Native Commu- 
nity Picnic in the early summer. 


~ The Native Women's Centre (the major project) provides accommodation to nine 
women and children; counselling in alcohol/drug usage, coping with stress; job- 
seeking, child-rearing, etc.; hospital/home visits; free clothing depot. 


ROLE OF VOLUNTEERS: 


Volunteers might perform any of the tasks listed below depending upemnseds/clientele. 
- Activity leaders (programming - e.g., crafting, card night, etc.). 
- Accompaniment to Court for support purposes. 


- To show individuals bus routes, street direction, where to find certain buildings 
- i.e., Manpower, Welfare, Detention Centre, Legal Aid, St. Matthew's House, etc. 


~ Helping move furniture. 


- Assist with fund-raising events: co-ordination, time, publicity, donated goods 
(pick-up), ideas, etc. 


p Babysitting periodically. 

- Clothing services (sorting, pick-up, display). 
- Rap session leader (informal). 

- Assist in running demonstrations in canning. 


~ Spring-cleaning bee. 
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NATIVE WOMEN'S CENTRE 
(Major Project of the Hamilton-Wentworth Chapter of Native Women, Incorporated) 


47 East Avenue North 
Hamilton, Ontario 
L8L 5H4 


Telephone: 522-1501 


WHEN ESTABLISHED: 


The Chapter was formed January Ist, 1975. The doors to Native Women's Centre opened 
December Ist, 1975. 


STRUCTURE : 


Governed by a Board of Directors which functions as a committee of the "Chapter", 
seven full-time staff operate the Residence 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 


FUNDING: 


Presently funded through purchase-of-service contracts with the Regional Municipality 
of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES : 
- To promote dignity and self-worth 
- To encourage involvement in helping others. 


- To fulfftliMleadership roles amongst our people. 


SERVICES AND PROGRAMS : 


- The Chapter expends their energies every year to host a Native Senior Citizens'/ 
Elders' Dinner at Thanksgiving and Christmas and a summer B.B.Q. We jointly 
sponsor the Native Children's Christmas Party, Christmas Hampers & Native Commu- 
nity Picnic in the early summer. 


- The Native Women's Centre (the major project) provides accommodation to nine 
women and children; counselling in alcohol/drug usage, coping with stress; job- 
seeking, child-rearing, etc.; hospital/home visits; free clothing depot. 


ROLE OF VOLUNTEERS: 


Volunteers might perform any of the tasks listed below depending upommeeds/clientele. 
- Activity leaders (programming - e.g., crafting, card night, etc.). 
- Accompaniment to Court for support purposes. 


- To show individuals bus routes, street direction, where to find certain buildings 
~ i.e., Manpower, Welfare, Detention Centre, Legal Aid, St. Matthew's House, etc. 


- Helping move furniture. 


- Assist with fund-raising events: co-ordination, time, publicity, donated goods 
(pick-up), ideas, etc. 


p Babysitting periodically. 

- Clothing services (sorting, pick-up, display). 
- Pap session leader (informal). 

- Assist in running demonstrations in canning. 


- Spring-cleaning bee. 
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WOMEN'S CENTRE OF HAMILTON-YWE.TWORTH 


33 Hess Street South 
Hamilton, Ontario 
L8P 3N2 


Telephone: 522-0127 


WHEN ESTABLISHED: 
In July, 1979. 


STRUCTURE: 


The Centre is an incorporated, non-profit volunteer-based (feminist) organization 
operated by women for women. The Board of Directors is made up of twelve volunteers 
drawn from the Centre's Standing Committees and general community, elected annually 
by the general membership. Seven (7) Standins Committes include Policy, Newsletter, 
Trainince, Publicity, Direct Service Volunteers, Finance, Personnel, all made up of 
volunteers and each being represented on the Board of Directors. 


FUNDING: 
Self-supporting - Ongoing fund-raising efforts co-ordinated by the Finance Commit- 
tee - Memberships - Donations and contributions - Project Grants. 


In February, 1981, the Centre_received fundinp for three full-time staff on a Commu- 
nity Services Grant (C.E.1.C3Céaada Emoloyment} which provides for three full-time 
workers during the first year of fundine, two in the second, and one in the third. 

It is their goal to develop a solid volunteer base capable of supportinr the Centré's 
operations exclusive of paid staff. 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: 
"Women workine together": 


(i) To promote and foster the interests of women and advance the position of women. 

(ii) To contribute to the understanding of women’s issues. 

(iii) To engage in the study of women's issues (research, writing, publication). 

(iv) To provide moral, social and practical assistance to women. 

(v) To provide a setting/orcanizing base for social, formal and informal activities. 

(vi) To co-operate with government and cther organizations whose objectives are 
similar to those of the Women's Centre. 


SERVICES AND PROGRA*S: 


Using the self-hel> model, the Centre provides information cn various issues of 
concern to women: 


- Referrels 

- Education 

- Volunteer trainine 

- Programmes to meet the informational, professional, and social needs of women 
- Phone-in and drop-in services 

- Support and advocacy 


ROLE OF VOCLUNTEFRS: 


To carry out the coals and objectives, services and programmes of the Centre through 
work on any of the Centre's projects, committees and/or the Board of Directors. 
Volunteers are required to ¢o through a training program. Volunteers are the key 

to our Centre and it is volunteers that keep the Centre alive. 
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RAPE CRISIS CENTRE (HAMILTON) 
(The location of the office is not public knowledge.) 


To obtain Crisis Counselling: To request a speaker, use the library, 
develop an in-service training program, 


or speak to staff: 
525-4162 525-4573 


WHEN ESTABLISHED: 
The Centre was established in May, 1975 (International Women's Year) 
STRUCTURE: 


The administration of the Centre is overseen by a Board of Directors elected from 
the volunteer base and the broader community. There are a number of committees 
through which the Board works. Volunteers are encouraged to participate in the ad- 
ministration of the Centre by working on these committees. The daily operation of 
the Centre is handled by the Director and the Office Administrator. Public educa- 
tion requests, direct crisis counselling and community outreach are volunteer 
responsibilities. 


FUNDING: 


The Centre receives fundins from the Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth, 
the United Way, the Provincial Government, Foundations, Churches, Service Clubs, 
and Private Individuals. Grants for special project funding are negotiated with 
certain departments of the Federal Government. 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: 


The Centre works toward alleviating both the personal and social dimensions of the 
problem of rape and sexual assault by fulfilling the foll@@ine objectives: 


1, To demonstrate concern for victims of rape and sexual assault through providing 
confidential counselling to victims and their famiiies, according to their 
wishes and needs. 

2. To promote change in the wider community through the sensitigation of both pro- 
fessionals in the health care and social service fields and lay people to the 
problem of rape and sexual assault and the trauma of the victim, 

3. To co-operate with others in other institutions and orpaniz&tions in order to 
provide better care for rape and sexual assault victims. 

4, To work towards providing preventative information to the public at-large. 

5. To work towards law reform, in co-operation with Rape Crisis Centres, govern- 
ment and community groups. 


SERVICES AND PROGRAMS : 


- Counselling: Direct aid to rape and sexual assault victims and their families 
through counselling available 24 hours a day, seven days a week. Appropriate 
referrals can also be made to other agencies. 

~ Public Education: Speakers to schools, community organizations, agencies and 
professional groups. 

~ Community Liaison: Aimed at improving existing services for rape victims through 
the sensitization of professionals by developing and conducting in-service 
training programmes for agency personnel. 

~ Library: Extensive library of journal articles and publications on the rape 
issue and weekly in-office seminars for students. 


ROLE OF VOLUNTEERS: 


The Centre's volunteers participate in the provision of 211 Centre services. Training 
allows volunteers to acquire special skills as they must learn the legal, medical, 
sociological and psychological aspects of rape to work effectively. The Centre's 
library material provides the basis for eontinuous updating of volunteer expertise. 
Regular meetings among Centre volunteers provide information-sharing and in-service 
workshop sessions, resulting in a firm support base from which to work. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO FEMINISM 
by 


- 


Linda L. Graff 


WOMEN'S POSITION/WOMEN'S REALITY 


For many of us who know about women's position in society, the truth is very clear. 
Women's status in Canadian society is "disadvantaged" and oppressed, relative to 
men. The objective facts portray women as dependent - financially, emotionally, 


socially. Women experience, from birth, a world which is substantially different 
from the world of men: 


- Female babies are wrapped in pink blankets. 

- Female babies are handled more gently. 

- Female children are more restricted in how and where they play. 
~ Female chiidren have a different set of friends and peers. 

- Female children have a different set of goals. 

- Female children have a separate stream of classes in school. 
- Female children have different responsibilities. 

- A different set of laws apply to women. 

- A defined (and limited) set of jobs are open to women. 

- Women receive a different type of health care, 

- Women are most likely to be pgor as seniors, 

- Women experience a different mental health. 


This list can go on and on. The point is that not only is the life of a woman 

- her reality - very different from that for a man, but her life and her reality 
are characterized by more limits, fewer choices, less security, greater dependency 
and a lower status. 


COMMONALITIES: THE CENTRE OF FEMINISM 


These facts cannot be disputed for our culture, yet many people - men and women - 
do not see, feel, or understand this reality. 


Regardless of your age, your economic position, your ethnicity or your race, rape 
law has something to say about the absence of your rights simply because you are 
female. Regardless of any of those things, certain jobs (that you know very well 
you are able to do) will be entirely closed to you because you are female. 


Tt does not matter that you may have yourself or your family tc suprort - you will 
not be hired for many of the best jobs in this country. 


When we come to "understand" and "“know'’ these realities and see the commonalities 
which face women, we have come to the initial understanding of feminism: We share 
a common reality or have the potential for that sharing because we are women. 


ANALYSIS AND STRAGEGIES: WHAT IS "TRUTH"? 


The second step in understanding feminism is often much more difficult. -This is, 
arcivine at an understanding of why things are as they are. How do we explain the 
"why's'’ of women's lowered status and position? This process is never simple and 
the result will be different for each of us depending on all of those variables 
which affect how we come to see and know "truth"’. 
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Even the most simple or straight forward realities can vary depending on one's . 
perspective, For example, a thing with four legs, made of wood with a seat and 

a back support would, to most of us, automatically be identified as a "chair". 
However, if I rush inte a. room being pursued by someone who seeks to harm me, I 
may look at that object and quickly identify it, not as a "chair", but as a 
"weapon". A simple reality and undisputable truth may look very different under 
different circumstances. 


In the same way, the realities of women's position in this culture can look very 
different to each of us. However, if we see problems in women's lives and we seek 
to improve women's position - individually or collectively - we must have some 
notion of the "why's" before we can know what to do. Thus, one's analysis of a 
situation will determine the strategies appropriate to deal with (or improve) the 
situation. 


There have been a variety of reasons proposed for women's oppression: biology; | 
men; economics; bad laws or laws poorly applied. Some might appeal to the stars, 
to natural consequence, or to God for their reasons. Of all possible explanations, 
threecommon streams of thought exist within feminism and I want to note here how 
these analyses and ways of understanding and explaining have altered women's de- 
lineation of what to do - strategies, 


(a) There is a prevalent field of thought within the Women's Movement that the 
basic structure of society is fine. Our power hierarchy, our political, 
governmental and economic systems are basically acceptable - they simply need 
some "fine tuning". The women who hold this belief are usually called 
"LIBERAL" feminists and seek to change laws and poltéies which would help 
women. They do not seek to change society. Their belief in what is wrong 
affects their action to change, and their actions most often involve reforming 
the details of our social systems rather than the total restructuring of the 
systems themselves. 


(b) There is another common field of thought among feminists that the basic eco- 
nomic structure of society is wrong. ‘The economy, the push to earn money 
(and step on others while doing that) and the value placed on people - their 
worth as persons - simply on the basis of wealth or the absence thereof — is 
not humane. Women's dependence is rooted in the economic structure of society. 
These women seek to change the economic structure to ensure a real equality 
and fairness (to which we all aspire) and believe women's position will not 
be equal to men without a massive change of this sort. These feminists are 
often called "SOCIALIS?" feminists, and typically argue that a revolution - a 
substantial reorganization of the social structure igs called for to ensure 
women's equality. 


(c) The final example is of a stream of thought which places men at the centre of 
woren's oppression. Relieving that men are naturally oppressors, seeking 
power and dominance at the expense and pain cf women, their strategy focuses 
Oh 4 separatist action, If one cannot change men, then the solution is for 
women to build their own communities and supports in a world or a space apart 
from men. These feminists are called "SEPARATISTS" or "RADICAL" feminists, 
and their actions centre in an anti-male focus and the associated development 
of independent women's communities, 


rere are mary schools of thought within the feminist movement, and many dif- 
fexent strategies an priorities being identified, the commonality among feminists 


pr 


is: women not only share a common reality which is disadvantaged (relative to men) 
but feminists are those women who seek through action, a greater equality for women. 
There are many debates among feminists but on the latter, we all agree. 


"I'M NOT A FEMINIST, BUT ..." 


Feminists have a pretty bad image in Canada. They have been sorely misrepresented 
by the media as a bunch of radical, man-hating, revolutionary and/or dangerous 
crackpots, Many women are threatened by feminist ideas because of the image which 
has been painted of us. Feminism at its roots means that women's position is dis- 
advantaged and that every woman faces that disadvantaged status or the potential 
for it. Feminists firmly believe this is not fair, not right, and seek changes. 
No one should be frightened by the label "feminist"”. It does not mean we ail be- 
lieve and agree on everything any feminist says - it means we believe women are 
people whe should have rights. 


THE BOTTOM LINE 


The greatest overriding ideals held out to us in this culture are liberty/freedom/ 
choice. These are precisely what feminism is about and despite our public image, 
no feminist (and no sensitive or caring individual) could ever be ashamed of 
promoting liberty, freedom, and choice. 
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SOCIALIZATION OF WOMEN 
by 
Ann Duffy 


We are all aware of marked differences between men's and women's behavéour. 
Indeed, we expect sex-appropriate responses and are, at least momentarily, 
perplexed by inappropriate actions ~ the man who cries in public, the 
woran who is physically aggressive; the man who crochets or the woman 

who wants to play professional hockey. There is in our society a pre- 
vailing sentiment that it is "normal" for women to be passive, emotional, 
romantic, and nurturing, and for men to be aggressive, stoical, raticnai, 
and competitive. Our society tends to explain this behaviour as "natural", 
as "human nature" - "It's just like a woman to ..." or "It's oniy human 
nature for a man to ...". 


This kind of explanation is in effect a biological argument. It suggests 
that there is something buried in woman's nature (biological make-up) 
which leads her to love all small children, to be preoccupied with her 
appearance and to exercise particular competence in the kitchen. While, 
it is in man's nature to be a skillful driver, 127 incompetent cook, and 

a reluctant babysitter. These attitudes, reflected to us daily on tele- 
vision, are part of conventional wisdom. They are also part cf scientific 
wisdom. 


A number of scientists have taken it upon themselves to show that indeed 
male and female behaviour is rooted in biology and should not, therefore, 
be tampered with. The most colourful argument for this position maintains 
that human roles are reflected in the sperm and ovum. Just as the sperm 
is speedy, adventuresome and likes to travel s9 too man. Women, like the 
evum, are sluggish and inclined to sit and wait for their destiny. 
Another theory proposes that men like animals are under a biological 
imperative to bond with one another - hence, women should not object when 
men (like the proverbial pack of wolves) need a boys'-night-out. Other 
scientists are presently arguing that children bond in a particularly 
significant way with their mothers and that when mothers go off to work 
they damage their young children. This whole biological ceterministic 
echool of thought (under the rubric sociobiology) has, in the iast few 
years, experienced a resurgence in popularity. 


Socialization is a rejection of these biological views and an alternative 
explanation of human behaviour. It cites three principal bodies of in- 
formation in order to undermine this biological approach. First, as 
Marzaret Mead most dramatically pointed out, different cultures establish 
markedly iiffersnt standards for male and femaic behaviour. Secondly, 
within the same culture models of behaviour change tremendously through- 
out the course of history - the "fainting" Victorian lady versus the 
modern woman. Finally, there is the research on sex reassignment which 
reyzal¢ that a child, where necessary, can be designated a member of the 


opresite sex and grow into a happy, well-adjusted adult. Cle.rly, if 
si clogy dictate humen behaviour, these variations and flexibility would 
aut be possible. 


Socialization suggests, then, that biology is not the source of our he- 
haviour but rather that we are taught directly and indirectiy by our 
culture, through its agents (parents, peer groups, teachers, books, tele- 
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vision, etc.), how to act in a sex appropriate manner. Research indi- 
cates that this process commences at birth and continues throughout life. 
Girl infants are cuddled more, spoken to more and spoken to in a softer 
voice than their male counterparts. As they grow, boys are encouraged 

to be hearty and adventuresome and girls to be quiet spectators. Once 
adults, men and women are socialized into their work role; a role that 
frequently reflects sex role differences - secretaries and bosses; 

nurses and doctors. 


If the individual deviates from acceptable behaviour, sanctions are 
brought to bear-name-calling, ostracism, economic penalties - make 
deviance at any point of life a painful choice. The new mother who con- 
templates returning to work while her children are still infants may be 
subject to social control by socializing agents such as her mother, 
friends, or Church. Similarly, the man or woman who does not marry may 
eventually run into social pressure to conform. 


The difficulty with all of this is that the lessons we are being taught 
by the socialization process are not necessarily an adequate preparation 
for or compatible with a full, joyous life. For example, in a recent 
study of Ottawa high school students, the girls reported that they saw 
their lives as a sequence of love, marriage, a baby and then - blank. 
They have no conception of or preparation for a life after the romantic 
dream. Singlehood, divorce, years of child care and housework, single 
parents, careers did not figure in their perception of women's lives. 
Many women blindly follow this socially-prescribed path only to find 
themselves oppressed or victimized - the underpadd worker, the despondent, 
frustrated housewife, the physically passive, fearful woman who is a per- 
fect victim for rape or mugging, the women who follow the romantic 
mythology only to find themselves trapped in a physically or psychologi- 
cally abusive relationship and so on, and so on. 


Similarly men, follwing the dictates of their socialization, may find 
themselves crippled and incomplete intent on demonstrating their masculine 
abilities they may literally kill themselves at work or at play. Keeping 
their cool, may leave them incapable of dealing with or expressing their 
emotions. 


In orief, the North American socialization process, in particular the 
lessons we learn about being good boys and girls, may restrict our lives 
and limit our capacity to deal effectively with our choices. Socializa- 
tion is not, after all, intended to meet human needs, it is directed to 
societal requirements - in particular, the need for men who will work 
day-after-day, year-after-year, and for women who will care for these 
men, maintain the home (often now through their own paid labour) and 
procuce a new generation of workers. 


However, the fact that our behaviour and emotions are rooted in the 
socialization process also offers the hope for change. New lessons can 
be taught and learned. Women can teach themselves to be assertive; men 
can brine themselves in contact with their emotionality. Through feminist 
grweone “> can work to redirect our own socialization and that of our 
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c:iidrer snd we can seek to create a society built around human needs. 


- John Money and Patricia Tucker, Sexual Signatures, 1975. 
- Lenore Weitzman, Sex Role Socialization, 1979 


- Lillian Rubin, Women of a Certain Age, 1980 
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WOMEN AND WORK 
by 
Meg Luxton 


Women's work is ghettoized in two locations: in the home as domestic 
labour and in "female" jobs in the paid labour force. More and more, 
the percentage of women with dependent children who are entering the 
paid labour force is increasing. What is most significant about this 

is that when they take on paid employment, women do not relinquish their 
domestic labour. Instead they end up in both ghettos, holding down two 
jobs and working a double day. 


As domestic labourers in the home, women work long hours at very diffi- 
cult, highly responsible work that receives very little social recogni- 
tion and is, of course, unpaid. In their paid jobs women face a 

series of discriminatory practices, the most important of which is the 
low waces most women receive. As a recent 0O.E.C.D. (Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development) study indicates, the difference 
between women's wages and men's wages is greater in Canada than in any 
of the other Q.E.C.D. countries. More significantly, Canada is the only 
country where that gan has got worse over the last ten years. 


As a result, the majority of women work a double day and carry an extra- 
ordinarily heavy load. The price they pay ig enormous. They work long 
hours, have virtually no leisure time to themselves. They are subject 
to high levels of stress and they get paid about half of what men get. 


In addition, women have to contend with very powerful social pressures 
which inundate them with conflicting messapes: women should have paid 
work; mothers should stay home with their children; women should be 
independent; women should be subordinate to their husbands; women 

are only secondary earners: the divorce rate is soaring and the majority 
of men do not pay alimony or child support. 


In the midst of all this, women live out their lives, do their work, 
make choices, respond, react. For people working with women, it is im- 
portant to understand the work situations of women, to appreciate the 
conflicts and stresses these generate and to have some knowledge of how 
women have organized to improve the quality of their work and alleviate 
some of the problems. 


Suggested Readings: 


- Rowbotham, Shiela, Women: Resistance and Revolution, Penguin, 1972. 


- Rrmstrong, Pat and Armstrong, Hugh, The Double Ghetto: Canadian 
Women and their Secregated Work, McClelland and Stewart, 1978. 


- Connelly, Pat, Last Hired, First Fired: Women and the Canadian 
Labour Force, 1979. 


Luxton, Mes, More Than a Labour of Love: Three Generations cf 
en 
Women's Work in the Home, The Canadian Women's Educational 
Press, 1980. 


- Oakley, Anne, Women's Work: The Housewife Past and Present 
Vintage, 1976 
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In Ontario in 1978: 


~ Women working full year earned on average 
57.6% of what men earned. The average 
earnings of a female full-year worker were 
$9,713.00; for a male $16,853.00. 


In Ontario in 1979: 


- 76.7% of women in the labour force were 
full-time workers. 


The unemployment rate for female heads of 


households was 9.2%; for male heads of 
households 3.3%. 


Ontario in 1980: 


There were 1,818,000 women in the paid 
labour force. 


The female participation rate was 54.3%. 
41.6% of all workers were women. 


53.5% of all married women were working 
im the paid labour force. 
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WOMEN AS EFFECTIVE HEALTH CARE CONSUMERS 


by 
Susan Watt 


Ninety percent of medical care is consumed by or through women. Some of 
this care is enforced by the state (e.g. childbirth) and large amounts 
are consumed on behalf of children. Therefore, it is important to under- 
stand the patient/physician (consumer/supplier) relationship and your 
rishts as a patient. 


There is an essential power imbalance favorins the physician. I11 people 
are vulnerable; they are not powerful. The intimacy of the relationship 
leads to further vulnerability. The degree to which reproduction (birth 
control, pregnancy, delivery, gynaecological problems) is related to 
medical care increases a woman's vulnerability. These factors place 
women at a distinct disadvantage in negotiating medical care beyond the 
"one down" position of any patient vis-a-vis the physician. Therefore, 
tt is particularly important that women understand and act upon their 
RIGHTS And RESPONSIBILITIES and those of the physician in a medical care 
contract. 


A woman has the RIGHT to choose; to choose treatment or non-treatment, 
to choose among available treatment based on full disclosure of the 
relative benefits and risks. Women have the right to information. We 
have the right to consultation, to a second,or third, or fourth opinion. 


To be a medical care consumer places obligations on a woman. You have a 
RESPONSIBILITY to gather and have available a detailed record of informa-~ 
tion about your own health and that of any dependents for whom you 
consume medical care. You have a responsibility to work to assure the 
availability of health care facilities, health care providers, and al- 
ternative health and medical resources at a personal and at a community 
level. You have a responsibility to establish a personal support system 
-- a personal advocate -- to help you to engage the medical care system 
when you are unable to do so. 


When these rights and responsibilities are not exercised paternalism, 
and increasingly maternalism, dominate the physician/patient relationship. 
"Don't worry that pretty head -- just take these pills and you'll feel 
better" is an ominous introduction to over-tranquilization. "Hysteria" 
becomes an excuse for failing to undertake adequate assessments of 
fatigue, headaches, anc other symptoms which would receive prompt and 
appropriate investigation if experienced by a male patient. Destructive 
and unnecessary surgery (c.g., radical mastectomies, hysterectomies) are 
documented in the medical literature and reflect the discriminatory his- 
tory of the quality of women's medical care. 
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Although the majority of medical care is conscientiously given to all 
patients, women must recopnize their vulnerability to patronizing at- 
titudes, over-prescrintion of tranquilizing drugs, unwarranted surgery, 
rash and unjustifiahle surgery and less-than-adequate assessments. 

Make it your business to know about your own health, about care options, 
and about recourse when the system fails. Check out a family physician 
before you need her/him. Have a prearranged support system. Demand to 
be well treated. You have the right to know, to control, and to decide. 
You have the responsibility to exercise these rights. 


Editor's Note: 


The members of the Women's Services Central Training Committee 
wish to point out that while all health care consumers must 
share the responsibility to ensure quality health care, 
obstacles such as power differentials and vulnerability make 
this a difficult task for many women. It is, therefore, 
important to note that what is required is not a sense of 
guilt which some women may feel in blaming themselves for poor 
health care, but conscious attempts by all consumers to secure 
sood care throuch mechanisms such as the use of an advocate 
and tne screenings and selection of physicians while well, as 
Dr. att suggests above. 


Suggested Readings: 


- Freidson, Eliot, Professional Dominance. Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1980. (Heavy reading but well worth it to 
look at the dominance of physicians. May be in paperback 
by now.) 


- Ryan, William, Blaming the Victim. Toronto: Vantage (Random House), 
1$76. (An excellent exnlanation of why women feel guilty! 
Again, somewhat heavy reading. PAPERBACK) 


: . 
- Smith, Dorothy and David, Sara, Women Look at Psychiatry. Vancouver: 
Vancouver: Press Gang Publishers, 1975 (PAPERBACK). 


- Vancouver Women's Health Collective, Caring for Ourselves. 
Vancouver: School of Nursing, U.B.C., 1978. (A look at an 
alternative health care service. Good ideas which can be 
applied in traditional medical care systems also. PAPERBACK) 
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RAPE - VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 
by 
Joyce Harley 


The Criminal Code of Canada defines all criminal offenses that can be 
committed in Canada. It is a federal statute and applies throughout the 
country. A number of.sections of the Criminal Code deal with rape. Ac- 
cording to number 143 of the Criminal Code, rape occurs when a male 
person has sexual intercourse with a female person who is not his wife: 
(a) without her consent, or (b) with her consent if the consent is: 

(i) extorted by threats or fear of bodily harm, (ii) obtained by person- 
ating her husband, or (iii) obtained by false and fraudulent representa- 
tions as to the nature and quality of the act. Everyone who commits rape 
is guilty of an indictable offense and is liable to imprisonment for life. 
As well, everyone who attempts to commit rane is guilty of an indictable 
offense and is liable to imprisonment for ten years. Only male persons 
above the age of 14 years can be charged under these sections. There 

is no limitation for the victim, but a female under 14 years is not con- 
sidered capable of giving consent to intercourse. In such a case, a 
charge of "statutory rape" can be made. A wife, even if separated, 
cannot charge her husband with rape. 


Rape is a traumatizing experience, both physically and emotionally. It 
is essentially a violent and destructive act where forced penetration is 
used to degrade and humiliate the victim. Therefore, immediately fol- 
lowing the rape, the victim is in a stage of acute reaction. She has 
immediate needs at this stage: mecical attention, information regarding 
police procedures, and counselling. 


Yetudespite the trauma of the assault, many victims are unwilling to seek 
help. It is estimated that no more than 40% of rape victims report to 
the police because public attitudes are not conducive to reporting. 
Because of these attitudes, based largely on myths, the same system that 
provides up to life imprisonment for convicted rapists continues to allow 
the victim to suffer. Myths are based on mistaken assumptions and false 
information. Some myths perpetuate the idea that women are the property 
of men. Others reflect on the sexuality of women. Myths are powerful 
influences on our beliefs. They obstruct the facts and affect the way 
we view the victim, the rapist and the rape. Examples of popular myths 
about rape are that most rapes happen in a dark alley. While rape does 
occur in isolated areas like alleys, parks, and underground garages, it 
can happen anywhere. Half of all rapes are commited in a.:home. Some 
pecple believe that rare is motivated by sexual desire. Rape is an ag- 
eressive act, an expression of violence and domination. Studies show 
that rape is motivated by the need to vent anger or to gain power. One 
rapist when asked why he had raped, replied: "You don't rape so much 
for the orgasm, as you rape to hurt a woman". Because the reaction of 
most women to rape is fear for their lives, it is erroneous to believe 
that no woman can be raped against her will. Rape is a violent crime. 
Often a woman is threatened if she resists. This threat may be a weapon, 
a punch. Or it may be verbal: "Do what I say, or else". In order to 
escape further injury, a rape victim may submit but this does not mean 
she consents. 
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Other myths that cistort the facts are those regarding the rapist. Some 
people telieve that the rapist is usually a stranger. In almost half 
the cases reported, rapist and victim know each other. The rapist may 
be a neighbour, a friend at work or school, a passing acquaintance. 
Because women who are raped by people they know are reluctant to report 
the crime, the actual incidence of cases where rapist and victim are 
known to each other may be much greater than half. Studies have shown 
that rapists are not sexually unfulfilled men. Most rapists are married 
or are actively involved in sexual relationships. They are not "sex- 
starved". They also do not usually act on impulse. Almost all gang rapes 
and most rapes committed by one person alone are planned in advance. 
Rape is not usually a spontaneous event. Many people believe that 
rapists are all mentally ill. However, a parole officer commented that 
rapists "hac a lot of hang-ups, but they were the same hang-ups as men 
walking out on the street", Studies show that generally the rapist has 
a normal personality. He has an abnormal tendency to be agrressive and 
violent but he is not mentally ill. 


When discussing victims of rape, people tend to think that only young, 
attractive women are raped. The reported age range of victims is six u 
months to ninety years. Every woman is a potential victim. Another as- 
sumption is that only "bad" girls are raped. This implies that victims 
deserve whatever happens to them, It ignores the fact that rape is an 

act of rremeditated viclence and that it can happen to anyone ~ regardless 
of age, appearance, character, class and ethnicity. As well, many people 
think that women falsely report rape for revenge or to excuse their own 
behaviour. False report of rape occurs rarely, no more than false reports 
for other crimes. Rape is a violent assault. No woman asks to be raped. 
No woman's behaviour or dress giveaman the right to rape her. Yet, 

there are some neople who believe that women “ask for it". The Federal 
Commission on €rimes of Violence reports that only “% of reported sexual 
assaults involved victim precipitation. This “nrecipitation" often con- 
sisted of nothing more than being attractive. 


Our work with victims suggests that many sre reluctant to report the of- 
fense as they fear the kind of treatment thev will receive by becoming 
involved with the Criminal Justice System. Given prevailing attitudes, 
women feel they will be judged. Althouch police have real and symbclic 
authority and immediate ovailability which coul< zive them immeasurable 
crisis intervention potential, nepative prior experiences with law en- 
forcement agencies or negative perceptions of the police will prevent 4 
woman from reporting an assault. If ene examines the factors affecting 
unfounding, one can readily see that judgement is passed. "Unfounded" 

is a term used by police to Jescribe a case where, in their estimation, 
there is very little evidence. An unfounded case will not be processed 
throuch the Criminal Justice System. Clarke ani Lewis found only 40% of 
rape cases founded. Factors affecting cases that are likely to be un- 
founded are that the victim used alcohol, has low sccio-economic back- 
ground, is separated, divorced, living common-law, had prior voluntary 
conduct which got her into a situation where she was raped, is unemployed. 
None of these factors are relevant to whether a rape occurred. Police 
are placed in the unfortunate vesition of screening out unlikely cases 

in terms of successful prosecution. In filtering out these cases they 
may be perceived as ageressive, judgmental, sceptical. A victim requires 
non-judgmental support. She may already feel guilt or shame. To examine 
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her in order to determine if she is in any way to blame for the assault: 
(i) shifts onto her responsibility for her victimization, and (ii) com- 
pounds her sense of guilt. Her trauma can be multiplied by exposure to 
the insensitive attitudes and procedures of people who are supposed to 
help. If more women are to come forward and report being assaulted, 
then there must be guidelines for investigation based on an understanding 
of her crisis. If guidelines wera followed, the result would most cer- 
tainly be that more complaints of rape would be investigated thoroughly 
despite judgements regarding point of view of prosecution. If police 
are sensitive to the needs of the victim, and women perceive them as 
being responsive, then they will be more likely to report. 


Regardless of whether they reported the crime, many women will seek 
medical attention. Concerned and sympathetic treatment is neeeed here 
also. There must be a comprehensive protocol for treating the medical 

and psychological needs of the rape victim. As well, that protocol should 
be standardized and nationally utilized. 


Because of the crisis they are experiencing, many victims are reluctant 
or unable to make commitments that will affect their lives for months to 
come. If pressed to decide whether charges should be laid they may say 
no. Immediately following the assault she may feel she needs a bath more 
than a conviction. It would be more humane to routinely hold the foren- 
sic evidence for a period of 48 hours to give the woman time to sort 
things through. A clearly defined protocol is not enough. Training pro- 
grammes to develop skill and competence in treatment are also needed. 


Forced motherhood, compulsory childlessness, crimes perpetrated by the 
medical profession, compulsory heterosexuality, economic crimes, woman 
battering are only a few of the forms of violence against women that a 
major portion of our society condones. It is imperative that governments 
recognize the existence and extent of these problems, and accept the - 
need for more Rape Crisis Centres, transition houses, financial aid and 
effective legal protection for women. 


We are a long way from the time when every woman victimized by these 
violent crimes will come forward to seek help, but an investigation of 
the issues and problems by services operated by women for women, law 
reform and educational programmes to bring about attitudinal change with 
regard to the status of women in our society may be an important step in 
reaching that end. 


WOMEN AND CRIME 


by 
Terri-Lee Seeley 


The subject of women and crime is probably one of the least understood 
and researched issues pertaining to women. Contributing to this fact 
are myths such as few women are involved in crime and those who are, 
comm t stereotypically female crime such as prostitution. In reality, 
prostitution" represents only 7% of all Criminal Code charges against 
women. Data which is available provides evidence to dispel these myths. 
Convictions for which women were sentenced to Provincial Adult Institu- 
tions in 1976-77 included 3.7% Against Person as compared to 6.3% Against 
Person in 1979-80. Liquor offences rose from 1.6% in 1976-77 to 29.4% 
in 1979-80. Traffic offences also rose from 4.9% to 29.5%. Yet crimes 
against property decreased from 62.3% in 1976-77 to 18.3% in 1979-80. 
Even though these percentages vary over the three-year period, the total 
number of women incarcerated in Provincial Institutions has increased 
from 2,326 in 1974-75 to 4,495 in 1979-80. This increase in female crime 
is coneistent across all of the age ranges. The majority of incarcerated 
women in Provincial Institutions are below the age of 35. The number of 
women committing crimes is increasing. 


Some reasons given for this increase are the change of women's role in 
society and criminal acts in general by both males and femalesare on the 
increase. Carol Smart in her book entitled, Women, Crime and Criminology: 
A Feminist Critique addresses this question of the effect of the Women's 
Movement on the rise of female criminality. She states that ''The Move- 
ment has not simply caused dissatisfaction ... it is often the expression 
of existing and experienced injustices and inequalities... It is unlikely 
that advocates of the Women's Movement are to be found among delinquent 
girls and criminal women ... if, only because the majority of individuals 
who become known offenders are recruited from the working classes where 
there does not appear to be a strong support for the Women's Movement as 
such." (page 74). 


The increase of female crime can be seen in specific areas or categories 
of offences. For instance, the involvement of women in violent crimes 
has not increased significantly over a ten-year period. In 1964, 925 
women were charged with crimes against the person which represents 7.3% 
of all Criminal Code offences committed by women. In 1974, 2,838 women 
were charged with these crimes. The percentage is 8.1% of all Criminal 
Code offences. (Solicitor General Canada, Female Offender - Selected 
Statistics Ottawa; Statistics Division, Spring, 1977, pp. 6-8). 


One particular group of women, Native women as compared to non-Native 
women are imprisoned eleven times as often as their proportion of the 
population would warrant. Other facts are just as disturbing. 


(a) Native women are admitted to institutions mainly for liquor-type 
offences. 

(b) For every Native woman placed on probation three are imprisoned 
as compared to a l-to-1l ratio for non-Native women. 

(c) In comparison to non-Native women, Native women are put on proba- 
tion three times as often as their share of the population (2.1%) 
would warrant. 

(Ontario Native Women's Association, Final Report on the Native Offender, 

sub-committee report, April 1978.) 
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Statistical data is lacking and that which is available dictates changes 
in the correctional field which apply specifically to women. One major 
issue is the closure of the Prison for Women in Kingston, Ontario. The 
only federal facility for women serving a sentence of two years or more 
was established one hundred years ago. It serves women from across 
Canada (except Quebec) who have committed crimes such as murder, man- 
slaughter, some drug offences, fraud, etc. The facility is modelled 
after the established male institutions. Not unlike other institutions 
for women, there are very few opportunities for non-traditional skill 
development and upgrading. The male-oriented institution creates isola- 
tion for the female inmate, causing even more difficulty to establish 
re-entry plans to their home community. Yet, if the Prison is closed 
(the target date is 1985) what services and additional programming will 
be offered to the women after relocation occurs? Generally, the same 
issues surrounding rehabilitation apply to women and men in corrections. 


The fact is that there are fewer female offenders than male offenders. 
Therefore, it follows that less money is directed toward services and 
programmes for the female offender as compared to the male offender. 
Another concern is the type of programming offered. If the role ef 
women is changing in society, services and programmes must reflect this 
change. Non-traditional skills as well as skills which are going to be 
needed in future in opening job markets, such as computer programming 
must be considered. Re-integration into the community must also emphasize 
social ckills as well as work skills. The female offender who faces op- 
pression as a woman and as an ex-offender must receive adequate services 
and skills training within the institution as well as after release into 
the community. 


The number of women in conflict with the law is growing consistently. 
Researchers are beginning to note this increase and slowly the change is 
being reccgnized within the Criminal Justice System. Ideally, future 
programming will reflect the needs of women in conflict with the law. 
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NATIVE WOMEN 


by 
LaVerna Hill 


I salute first the Great Spirit, Master of all Life and now you my sisters. 


It is my intention today throush my address to bring to you a different 
perspective ... a Native perspective. I will speak of we as Native women 
and we as Native people. It will be done this way as we still have a 
very strong belief in the true equality of all living things. There can 
be no Life, without a source and we are the source. This privilege given 
to us by our Creator has shown us the path where peaceful harmony with 
all livine matter is attainable. We share a deep relationship with our 
Mother Earth and all of nature which surrounds Her. It is an obligation 
carried out with pride that we do all that ig necessary to keep Her 
whole, beautiful and peaceful. I care very much for the land on which TI 
was born; the trees which cover Her; the grass which grows upon Her; 
the waters that quench Her thirst; and the wildlife that takes refuge 
with Her. Each of us here has a greater responsibility than we have 
acknowledgedu Take care of Her for she is most sacred in the eyes and 
hearts of our people. Be conscious to take only that which you need for 
sustenance. Share what material objects you have. Give aid where physiz- 
cal power is required and be a companion where Spiritual nurturing is 
needed. These are only a few of the guidelines we learn as children. 
This is a part of our growing up. As a child the words don't or cannot 
are rarely if ever used. These would restrict our movements and our 
learning so that the experiencing can then not be complete. We are whole 
beings not just intellectuals: with our minds or brutes with our physical 
strenpths we are whole. To function we need all our parts intact. In 
our n&tive tonsue we haven’t a phrase or a word which expresses the word 
"free" or "freedom". Already we have begunilearning that we have rights 
as a whole person. These "rights" are not granted at a magical age. 
These rights are not handed out according to your sex. And these rights 
are not given on the basis of your skin colour. We are born with these 
rights as individuals which no human person can bestow upon another. 


We have a law symbolized by our medicine wheel or Cirele = alhe circle 
denotes the universe of which we are a part. Your anatomy is circular 

as well. Remember I told you I was brinsing to you a Native perspective. 
Your head, arms and legs are circular. From these parts so are your toes 
and fingers. When you hold up your hands you shall see that they too are 
circular. As in palmistry your hand is your life's story. But practically 
it is also your comforter and a working tool: Let us examine our hands 
then: 


Palm of hand - Biography 
Thumb ~- Creator 
Small finger ~ Childhood 
Ring finger - Adolescence 
Tall finser - Adulthood 
Pointing finger - Old age 
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As you touch each finger with your thumb this tells you that our Creator 
is with you at all times throughout your life span and to guide you 
through all these phases. The circle has four quarters representing 
aspects or varieties of life. There is a direction for (1) season, 

(ii) colour, (iii) a creature or animal, (iv) a type of human nature. 


These quarters exist individually but within the whole are seen as inter- 
dependent. So it is with the way in which we have been taught to live. 
The "equal" respect for all living matters must be present. Because of 
many who disrespected this basic law we are now witnessing the chaos it 
has created. We know of the poisoned waters unfit for our water life. 
What of great chunks of land simply caving in? What of the peculiar 
strains of insects that now are destroying large crops of the food we are 
to have eaten? How much lonver do we ignore what is happening to Her?? 


Let us turn our thoughts to Native Women of today. Notice I did not 
specify "Indian" women tut rather Native. It was the "Indian Act” of 
1876 that defined who was to be "granted" such privileges as this Act 
encompassed. At the time of Confederation in the year 1867 the ''new" 
Federal Government via the B.N.A. Act (Section 9, (24)) was given the 
legislative authority over "Indians and Lands reserved for Indians". 

The basic aim of this exercise was to facilitate the transition of the 
Indian from the Native lifestyle to the non-Native Lifestyle and to 
provide assistance and protection during this transition. Again their 
way was better than ours. Prior to the Indian Act being passed legis- 
latively in 1876 Native land surrenders had become a large scale 
operation. Many promises were made through Treaties and nearly all were 
nullified very conveniently by other legislation or acts at a later date 
when the lands were secured. These promises or Land Surrender Agreements 
gave Government title to All the land and in return the Natives were 
granted smaller tracts of land on which to reside but NEVER TO OWN. 


Today many of our people find these historical facts most disturbing. 
And what we find even more disturbing is that we are Native people are 
still bearing the brunt end of these common oppressive attitudes and ac- 
tions of the very people we made welcome here upon their arrival. They 
brought their possessions with them. Among those included were their 
wives. We women had the respect of our men, after all this had been 
taught to them to be the way. We held onto that respect until they were 
shown "a better way" supposedly where men rule and women became posses- 
sions. Ever since that time we've been punished for marrying persons 
who are not Indians themselves. Therefore, many of our sisters have 
been stripped of their Indian rights and so have their children. Our 
male counterparts haven't this problem though. We've been fed many 
distorted truths for example that we believed in no God so we were pagans 
and we killed innocent people mercilessly so wo were savages. These 
many untruths were even being taught our children in the school systems. 
The drunken, lazy and promiscuous Indian woman stereotype is still with 
us. Is it so hard to understand that after generations of being brow- 
beating to believe that we were sub-human that many of ours would hope- 
lessly turn to alcohol to relieve discouraging thoughts just for a 
moment. Many are thoroughly ashamed to be an Indian after "learning all 
their lives this was not a good thing to be". Our whole way of life had 
been torn right out from under our feet. Any ounce of self-worth and 
respect were drained when "welfare" was introduced to our "sanctuaries, 
our reserves" our fishing/hunting rights are very limited. In fact, we 
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were told to adopt a new lifestyle. So it is, that now we struggle and 
we've got a long way to travel. We may realize seven senerations from 
now, many changes but we today won't see them. When the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Chapter of Native Women began their work they realized it was 
to be no easy task. Only a Native woman can face another and say: "TI 
understand"' and know that she truly does. We are different you and I. 
We have somewhat separate origins and destinies. We weren't meant to 
walk the same path in Life. Your religion was written upon tablets of 
stone so that you would not forget. Our beliefs are relived in the 
traditions of our Ancestors passed onto each generation written in the 
hearts of our people. I know many of you attending this volunteer work- 
shop ask: "Well how can I be of use?". I can only suggest some ways 
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you might appropriately respond when a woman or child of Native ancestory 


sees you for the "crisis" she faces. 


1. Take time to listen and be slow to judge harshly. She's 
borne a lot of pain already by being born a Native female. 


2. Treat her with respect and leave some dignity. You are 
witnessing the end product of years of malicious deprada- 
tion in the land where she was born. 


3. Let her know what resources are available to her. She may be 
be new to the city and not know that her own people are 
now able to assist if she chooses. 


I thank you for your kind and patient attention. May the Great Spirit 
watch over and protect you from harm and danger while you travel your 
journey of life. May you be blessed with good health, peace, and pros- 
perity so that in turn you come to appreciate his great soodness. 
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WHAT IS FEMINIST COUNSELLING? 
by 


Wendy Weeks 


A feminist perspective in counselling draws on the values, philosophy and knowledge 
of feminism. Its most important beliefs are that women and men should be equal in 
personal, political and economic power, and that interaction between men and women 
should be egalitarian. It recognizes that we live in a sexist society - where man’ 
attitudes, beliefs, practices, pciicies and laws discriminate against women on the 
basis of gender. While this situation may not be deliberate, it has a long and 
entrenched history. A feminist -erspective rests on the knowledge of women's lives 
which has been revealed by women speaking out in the contemporary women's movement. 
It attempts to incorporate this knowledge into social work practice, counselling 
and self-help activities by, for, and with women. 


VALUES AND ASSUMPTIONS OF A FEMINIST PERSPECTIVE ZN COUNSELLING 


i, The personal is political. Women's personzi pain and troubles are caused pri- 
marily by their social powerlessness, rather than by internal pathology. 


2, Feminist counselling seeks to change the situations and conditions of women's 
lives, rather than encouraging women to adjust, ‘sacrifice themselves" to bad 
situations. 


Sender - of both the counsellor, and the persons seeking help - is an impor- 
rant issue in counselling. 


Feminist counselling recognizes that many women are doubly disadvanta ed, so gras 
“at value middle or upper class women above low-income or working class women. 
Native women, low-income women, aged women, physically-disabled women, lesbian 
women are examples of doubly disadvantaged women. 


%. Mea are not the enemy - they too are seen to be victims of sexism and sex--role 
sacialization.te> 


women, can overcome their circumstances collectively. Sharing with other women, 
and drawing on their support, leads to an understanding of the social nature of 
women's oppression. 


Women would achieve greater personal fulfillment and health if they were eco- 
nomically and psychologically independent - not dependent on men. (This does 
not devalue inter-dependence.) 


2, Releticnships should be equal in personal power, “ot besed on domination and 
subordination - which is viewed as destructive. 


3 The family is viewed as a small, potentially democratic, group, not a patriar- 


chal group. Women's health and happiness cannot te sacrificed for the group, 
without pathological consequences, 
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KNOWLEDGE FOR A FEMINIST PERSPECTIVE IN COUNSELLING 


If we are to be helpful to women, we must learn from them; from their viewpoint; 

of their experiences; respecting "Where they are"; validating their feelings; 
reaching behind the long suffering smiles and nervous laughter; building on their 
strengths not encouraging their weaknesses. Ignorance has been a major issue in 

the traditional counselling of women, which has too often been by men who have lived 


through very different social experiences. 


1, Knowledge of Women's Work: 

(i> In the paid workplace: Unequal pay, less unionization, occupational se: 
segregation, sexual harassment, part-time and part-year work, the penal- 
ties of discontinuous lasour force participation on poor pensions, etc. 

(ii) Women's experience with paid work: Pole conflict, fear of success, 
problems of re-entry to the paid labour force, fatigue from the "double 
work day", etc. 

(iii) Work of women who are full-time homemakers. 

(iv) Issues for multiple role women, doing a double workday. 

(v) Issues for lesbian women: Fear, discrimination, etc. 


Knowledge of Women's Sexuality: 

a.) Physical and psychological implications of menstruation, pregnancy, 
birth, birth control, menopause, and their many variations with age, 
marital status and economic situation. 

i) Reactions to rape and violence. 

(iii) Experience and issues for lesbian women. 
knowledge of Minority Women: 
oxample, Indian women, immigrant women. 

*. Self-knowledge: 

To overcome counsellor bias. One needs to learn one's own sex-role socializa- 


tion patterns, biases, expectations; to be aware of one’s own sexism, and 
sexist assumptions and language. 


5. Knowledge of Women's Services and Relevant Community Resources. 


STRATEGIES OF FEMINIST COUNSELLING 


1, Working in Groups: 


Women can then support each other and see their common social difficulties. 
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Engaging in Social Action: 


To change conditions for women, or develop needed services. Feminist counsellors 
also encourage women to act on their own behalf. Asserting control over one's 


life, and the experience of effectiveness is more healing, than subserviance, 
anger and resentment. 


Being Cautious with Diagnostic Labelling: 


Most labels focus on weaknesses, not strengths. 


Sharing the Counsellor's Own Values: 


This lets the client person know "who you are"; leaves them free to choose; 


and makes it less likely that the counsellor will manipulate or impose her 
values, 


Reducing the Power and Distance Between Counsellor and Client: 


Feminist counselling is "we" - not "us" and "them''. Personal struggles and ex~ 
periences may be shared. The counselling process is demystified; explained; 


knowledge and limitations are shared. 
Encouraging Women to Speak for Themselves: 


Helping women find out who they are, what they want, rather than being caught in 
the web of expectations of husbands, lovers, children, parents. 


The use of contracts and agreements help keep a focus on the woman's goals - not 
the counsellor's goals for the client woman. 


Together, the counsellor and ¢lient woman can use sex-role analysis; consideri:., 
sex-role and cultural expectations in the particular woman's situation of fami, 
life. 


Support is given for even small changes. The difficulty of making changes in 
.ax-role behaviours and attitudes is never oversimplified. 


Women are helped to develop direct, assertive communication (not covert or 
manipulative or angry communication). They are also helped to use their new 
self-assertion in non-destructive and non~self-destructive ways. 


Women's feelings and statements are validated, recagnized, not ignored or re- 
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interpreted. 


Women's strengths are supported: women are helped to recognize and value their 
PT 
own strengths. 


Information in records, charts, test results is shared - to give women power 
and control over their own counselling experience. 


Body work, relaxation exercises, can put women in touch with their feelings. 


Films and books about women's lives can help women see the social origins of 


their personal pain and troubles. 


SOME QUESTIONS 
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Can men do feminist counselling? 


Men can develop a non-sexist counselling perspective. Non-sexist male counsel- 
lors are preferable to sexist female counsellors. 


When do women need women counsellors? 


Many feminists think this is always preferable (unless the woman counsellor is 
sexist). Male counsellors are inappropriate in all-women groups; with women 
who are very angry about and have been badly hurt by men; after rape and 
violence by men; with very dependent women, or separating or divorced women 
“ho are trying to learn to be independent. (Rawlings & Carter discuss this in 
sore detail.) 


When is non-sexist counselling more appropriate than feminist counselling? 
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Traditional women, or others hostile to feminism may be more comfortable with 
non~sexist counselling. But a feminist perspective also requires that the 
counsellor "starts where the woman is" and respects the woman's life choices 
and goals. 


When is individual counselling preferable to group experiences? 


In a crisis, or when a woman needs lots of time for working on issues. Later 
a group may be supportive. 


\ ECATIONS POR DIRECT SERVICE VOLUNTEERS 


Working with women is working together - developing trust, a sense of "we", no: 
"us" and "them". 


Be friendly, give your time: to listen, to learn, to share, to be alongside 
her in her pain. 


‘slidating a woman's feelings means being "on her side" - not against her. 


Notice and support women's strengths. 


"URTHER READINGS 


Smith, Dorothy and David, Sara, I'm not Mad, I'm Angry. Press Gang. 
Williams, Elizabeth Friar, Notes of a Feminist Therapist. Dell, 1977. 
Miller, Jean Baker, Toward a New Psychology of Women. Beacon Press, 1977. 


Rawlings, Edna and Carter, Dianne, Psychotherany for Women: Treatment for 
Equality. Charles Thomas, 1977. 
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COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
by 
Pauline Heron 


Whether as volunteers or paid professionals, in order to be truly help- 
ful to others who come to us with problems, our primary goal should be 
to assist individuals to use their own potential strengths in learning 
to cope more effectively with themselves and their environments. This 
is not accomplished by becoming a fix-it specialist (solving the problem 
for another), advice-giver (telling another person what to do), or an 
information-only expert. 


The most effective helpers are those who have learned or developed a 
particular set of skills in terms of listening and responding to others. 
These are skills which are not confined only to the "helping" role, but 
are important in facilitating all good inter-personal relationships, 
whether between colleagues, friends, mates or parents and children, 


It has been amply demonstrated that there are a number of core dimen- 
sions that are essential if we are to relate effectively to other people, 
namely, empathy, respect, and genuineness. Perhaps the most important 
of the core conditions is empathy, which may be defined as the ability 
to respond with understanding to both the content and the feeling of 
what the other person is saying, to let them know that we canuunderstand 
and accurately reflect what they are feeling or struggling to put into 
words. 


A second condition is respect, or positive regard for the other person. 
By showing respect we are conveying that the other person has worth and 
dignity, that she has the right and ability to make her own decisions, 
the capacity for growth, and is responsible for her own life. | 


Genuineness implies most basically a direct personal encounter, a meeting 
on a person-to-person basis without defensiveness or retreat into facades 
or roles. 


While these dimensions are essential ingredients to a helpful encounter, 
they will not in and of themselves lead to change. Helping another per- 
son to creatively solve her problems also involves the following skills: 
attending, responding, exploring and personalizing the problems, and 
initiating action. 


These are skills that can be learned, and as part of the training pro- 


gramme volunteers will have the opportunity to learn and practise more 
effective ways of communicating with other people. 


Suggested Reading: 


Carkhuff, Robert, et al. The Art of Helping IV, Amherst, Mass.: 
Human Resources Development Press. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


by 
Elaine Burgess 


In working within the various organizations with which you will be in- 
volved, it is important that you be aware of your own, as well as the 
agency's limitations. Just as particular agencies specialize in dealing 
with certain issues, so too, do particular individuals. No one person 
can possibly be an expert in all areas. It is therefore, extremely 
important to be able to recognize your limitations and to make an ap- 
propriate referral when necessary. Referrals may be external (i.e., to 
another resource in the community) or internal (i.e., to a program, 
self-help group, or another worker within your agency). 


There are several components to a "good" referral: 
(1) Assessment of the Problem: 


The presenting problem is often not the only, or the underlying 
difficulty. Spend time talking with the woman and attempt to 


help her clarify her needs, something she may or may not have 
alteady done. 


(2) Investigation of Available Resources: 


Once the problem has been clearly identified, you may help her 
identify options available to her. It is important to consider 
attitudes that may be reflected by certain agencies, the dif- 
ferences between traditional and alternative services, etc. 

Once she has chosen a course of action, it is helpful to prepare 
her for what to expect. 


(3) Initiating Action: 
At this point, you should provide information about a contact 
person, intake and referral procedures, etc. Either you or the 
woman should make an initial contact with the agency or indivi- 
dual. 


(4) Follow-Up: 


Many women get lost in the shuffle from one service to another. 
To prevent this, to provide ongoing support if necessary, to 
obtain feedback on the effectiveness of the referral, it is im- 
portant to follow up on a referral preferably with the woman 
herself. If the referral was not appropriate, it may be neces- 
sary to explore other options with her. 


RESOURCES 


- C.1I.S. "Red Book" and C.1.S. files (by phone) 

- Hamilton Women's Resource Handbook 

- Women's Centre of Hamilton-Wentworth (by phone) 

- McMaster University Student Counselling Services 

- Individual Resource People in your agency and in the community. 
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IMMICRANT WOMFN 
by 


Monica Quinlan 


Tt has long been recognized that immigrant women have particular problems 
adjusting to life in Canada. 


A Canadian-born woman may have difficulty reconciling the conflicting 
demands of homemaking, motherhood and a paying job. The immigrant woman, 
however, must face these same problems while having to learn a new lan- 
guage, adjust to a different culture, often while living in overcrowded 
conditions due to the low-earning power of both her husband ana herseir, 


These problems have been recognized by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments and some agencies are aiding the immigrant woman. 


Solutions which would ease the burden for these women and promote their 
full integration into Canadian society have been identified. Now it is 
up to both governments, federal and provincial, to implement them. 


Some areas in which immigrant women face problems are: 


~ Employment: Exploitation in the work force, poor working conditions, 
lack of training, lack of knowledge regarding rights, deprofession~ 
alization, job ghettos, requirement of Canadian experience. 


= Day Care: Lack of it, inaccessibility, high cost. 


-~ Senior Citizens: Limited access to services available to older 
immigrant women, lack of language capability, nursing homes, family 
exploitation. 


~ Education: Lack of responsiveness to immigrants’ needs. 


~ Counselling: Isolation of women, working not culturally accepted, 
family planning, lack of language capabilities of family service 
agencies, three-year residence limitation, lack of family support, 
family breakdowns, sponsorship breakdowns, mental health. 


- Communications: Lack of knowledge about services available, need 
ical : : 
for information in own language, interpreter need, co-ordination 
of services. 


Some illustrations of problems in these areas: 


iL Employment - When a family applies for immigration into Canada, a 
decision has to be made whether the wife will be shown as a worker 
with an occupational description or merely listed as ‘Family Class". 


If the particular occupationa:. ekills are not in demand in Canada at 
the time, she may hurt the family's chance of immigration if she 
chooses to be listed as a worker. If she opts to immigrate as 
"Pamily Class", however, she is not given the opportunity to take 
pare, 1nthe intensive language training programs which are reserved 
for breadwinners. It is further considered that she does not need 
fluency in English/French in order to run her home. 
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However, as the economic need becomes greater, or due to family 
breakdown (which is happening increasingly), she will join the work- 
force. She is usually at the bottom of the job market, in many 
cases because of lack of English/French. 


Unless she has English/French language capabilities, she will never 
be able to upgrade herself and will permanently be relegated to low- 
paying unskilled jobs. 


Although there are classes in English and French available to her, 
the times and places at wiich they are held are often inconvenient, 
and no babysitting is available. 


Under the Immigrant Settlement and Adaptation Program, agencies 
serving immigrants are given funding provided they aid immigrants 
who have been here less than three years. 


Many agencies dealing with immigrants find that a great number of 
women coming for assistance have been in Canada longer than three 
years. In many cases they had stayed at home rearing children and 
thus remained isolated from Canadian society. However, when they 
start looking for jobs, they encounter the same problems as recent 
immigrants do, only they are not considered "recent" immigrants 
anymore, and thereby have to be denied services which would aid 
their transition into Canadian society. The need, not the length 
of stay, should be the governing factor. 


The number of illustrations is endless, the problems are serious, 
but they become even more serious when there is a lack of agencies 
to help immigrant women, as is the sad case of Hamilton. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Quite a few studies relevant to immigrant women have been made by various 
groups in the last few years. 


Immigrant Women in the Labour Force; by the Ontario Ministry of Labour, 
Dg/S. 


Portuguese Immigrants: A Needs Survey of the Hamilton Road Area; 
a Local Initiative Program, June, 1977. 


Those People, a Report on the Accessibility of Health, Education and 
Social Services to the Immigrant Population of Metropolitan 
Toronto; prepared by the Inter-Agency Council for Services 
to Immigrants and Migrants. 


Who Cares? A Report of the Project Child Care Arrangements in Metro- 
politan Toronto; by the Community Day Care Coalition, and the 
Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto, November 1977. 


Problems of Immigrant Women in the Canadian Labour Force; by Sheila 
McLeod Arnopoulos of the Canadian Advisory Council on the 
Status of Women, January, 1979, 


Draft Brief Concerning Cutbacks to Training Allowances and Outreach 


Projects; by a special sub-committee of the Canadian Committee 
on Learning Opportunities for Women, 1979. 
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Day Care Services in Metrcpolitan Toronto; by the Board of Trade of 


Metropolitan Toronto, 1979, 


The Immigrant Woman in Ontario; prepared by D. Laing, Ontario Status 
of Women Council, April 1978. 


Brief on the Mental Healt! of Immigrant Women; submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Mental Health Services by Dirjana Ristic and Prof. 


Claude Vincent on behalf of the Multicultural Council of 
Windsor and Essex County. 


Need for Jewish Day Care; by the National Council of Jewish Women of 
Canada, Toronto Section. 


Should Volunteers be Reimbursed for Out-of-Pocket Expenses?; by the 
National Council of Jewish Women of Canada, Toronto Section, 
September 1974. 


Towards 


Fxpanding Quality Child Care in Ontario ~ A Plan for Action; 
prepared by The Child Care Committee of the Ontario Status 
of Women Council, August 138, 1978. 


Overview of Domestic Workers in Ontario; by the Women's Bureau, 
Ontario Ministry of Labour, November 1978. 


Women and Aging - A Report on the Pest of Our Lives; by Louise Dulude, 
Canadian Advisory Council cn the Status of Women, April 1973. 


C.A.C.S.W. Recommendations on the Problems Faced by Immigrant Women 
in the Canadian Workplace; June 197°. 
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VOLUNTARY ACTIVITY, WOMEN'S ISSUES, APPENDIX "A" 
AND THE POTENTIAL FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 


by 
Linda L. Graff 


volunteers have existed for centuries. Every time one person does something for or 
otfers time, energy or skills to another individual (or a cause) without remunera- 
tion, voluntary activity has occured. While we all have various stereotypes attached 
“9 the word "volunteer" which more or less apply to our present time, volunteers have 
cone through many changes in our recent history. 


“.cause volunteerism is typically confined to spare time activity, many other vari- 
sles and social patterns affect the availability of people to get involved in 
voluntary participation. In addition, larger social patterns and changes alter needs 
- create new gaps in the provision or existence of services and resources continually. 
Thus the availability of volunteers, who they are, and the work that they do changes 
over time. 


Early in the Twentieth Century, the volunteer was typically the "Lady Bountiful". 
Wealthy upper class women were viewed as frail and weak and were subsequently confined 
to trivialities or idleness "for their own protection". They were not seen as suf- 
ticiently strong or capable to actually work for money but "doing good" unto others 
“28 appropriate for their participation. Thus, they administered to orphans, the 
sick, and the poor and promoted charitable deeds to the "less fortunate”. 


Wich the coming of World War II, major changes in our ideas about women and their 
abilities were massive as women were encouraged to join the war effort in factories 
taking on jobs previously considered appropriate only for men. Free time was minimal 
‘er anything other than the war effort. 


With the close of the war and the development of the middle class, women were forced 
out of their jobs and back into the confines of the home. A new image was created of 
suburban bliss centering in motherhood and the two-car garage. Housewives were found 
in isolation silently going crazy in suburbia, not allowed to seek paid employment. 
Again, voluntary activity in the 1950's became popular, often as an escape from the 
home in attempts to feel productive and worthwhile. 


Many women also began to seek volunteer work as job preparation after having been out 
of the paid-labour force during their child-bearing years. However, voluntary activi- 
ty, in a society which judges merit on the basis of the monetary reward attached, has 
never been credited with status, prestige, or recognition typically associated with 
its paid counterparts. Thus, the hopes of many to move into salaried positions on 
the basis of volunteer work never materialized. 


In this time frame we also saw growth in the social service network and the creation 
of volunteer positions within established service agencies. The fit between the need 
for volunteers and the availability of women with free time seeking activity out of 
the home produced a dramatic increase in voluntary activity. 


Associated with the rise in social service provision is the increasing urbanization of 
Canadian society. Small, self-supporting communities began to break down with in- 
creasing geographical mobility and smaller (nuclear) family units. Typically, a sense 
of alienation and isolation developed with citizens becoming further removed from the 
decisions which affect their lives. Bureaucracy centered power in the top levels of 
the hierarchy and policy development about who deserves what became far removed from 
those actually living the conditions under consideration. 


In the mid-60's and 70's, for many reasons, the most important of which was (and is) 
economic necessity, women have been moving into the paid-work force. Basically moving 
into a second job because they continue to do the greatest bulk of housework and child 
care on top of their paid work, women have less and less free time available for volun 
tary activity. We have most recen#ly seen, therefore, a substantial change in the 
demographic characteristics of the volunteer labour force. 


‘scompanying the change in who is available for volunteer work, has been a change in> 
t.¢ types of volunteer work to be done. With a critical view .to the decision-makers 
éud their monopoly on power, a movement of citizens has begun to organize around the 
tseue of taking back the decision-making role and focussing it in the hands of those 
vaom it affects. In response to hierarchical power and the loss of control over the 
cuelity of life, the environment, and human rights, a series of new groups have de- 

“oped. Self-help groups, neighbourhood and community organizations, interest groups 
»ressure and lobby groups all focus and depend on voluntary participation to carry out 
their mandates. 


In contrast to other types of volunteer work, these new volunteers seek not to adminis 
ter unto others, but rather, seek to help themselves and their communities. Often 
they aim to influence policy formulation or the establishment of alternate services 
tailored to the needs of the user - not the provider. Often these voluntary organiza- 
tions purposely choose to maintain a voluntary base in recognition of the fact that tk 
individual citizen has skills and perspectives to offer which are often in contrast 
‘if not in opposition) to those of the professionals paid to take decisions. 


“iis voluntary activity offers the possibility of involvement in an attempt to gain 
-ower and control over the issues which affect our own lives. It offers the opportu- 
nity to work for change at many levels. Focussing on co-operative and collective ac- 
tila, it gathers people together who share common concerns and often offers the chance 
to gain knowledge and improve skills. 


-chin the women's community, there exist many examples of this new area of voluntary 
stivity. Women's Centres, Rape Crisis Centres, women's lobby groups, self-help and 
consciousness-raising groups, and provincial and national women's coalitions all seek 

to encourage women to help themselves. They urge women to work on and influence the 

issues which have, do, or may touch their own lives simply on the basis of their bein; 
female. They recognize shared concerns and problems and seek action to change. Thess 
groups bring a new perspective to issues which is infrequently shared by bureaucrats, 
politicians and legislators. These women feel and understand the implications of | 
powerlessness and the absence of control. Many learn from this voluntary participa- 

tion and receive benefits far beyond the good feelings which come from helping others | 


The potential for social change through voluntary activity varies according to the is. 
sue at hand. However, there remains little doubt that participation in change throug | 
such involvements constitutes a step in the direction of attaining a quality of life, | 
the rights, the opportunities, and the freedoms so important to us all. 
Finally, it is important for volunteers acting toward change to feel a part of the 
much larger movement of citizen participation. It is most often true that collective, 
action is likely to be the major route to change and greater involvement of concorped! 
citizens in a better guarantee of success, 


' APPENDIX "B" 


WOMEN'S CENTRAL TRAINING SCHEDULE 


DAY I 

8:45 - 9:00 RREGISTRATION 

9300" =, “9710 WELCOME 

22100 = 1000 AGENCY INTRODUCTIONS (5 x‘s 10 min.) 
10300) = 40315 BREAK 

1021S = “10:45 FEMINISM - AN INTRODUCTION 
LOeG¢5. = Fibs ]5 - Discussion 

lsd = 11:40 SOCIALIZATION 

11340 = 2200 - Discussion 

12:00 - 1:00 LUNCH 

1:00 - ee WOMEN AND WORK 

eco oe 4D - Discussion 

bigs = 2k WOMEN AND HEALTH 

2 es 2950 ~- Discussion 

2530" “=> 2245 BREAK 

2:45 - SPLG VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 
3210 = 3230 - Discussion 

3:30 - Bae CORRECTIONS 

Beer eas LS. ~ Discussion 

Avis = 4:35 NATIVE WOMEN 

4:35 - 4:55 - Discussion 

4:55 = 3215 ETHNIC WOMEN 

Salve a ESD - Discussion 

Seo) a oeoU WRAP-UP 
DAY. <TE 

8:45 - 9:00 REGISTRATION 

9:00 = 9:15 WELCOME BACK 

9:15 - 9595 FEMINIST COUNSELLING - AN INTRODUCTION 
9:55 - 10:15 - Discussion 

10315. = 10730 BREAK 

10:30 - 12:00 HELPING SKILLS 

12:00 - 1:00 LUNCH. 

1:00 = 2:00 COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND REFERRAL 
2200. = 2915 WRAP-UP 

2215. = 2230 BREAK 


Lea 6:00 AGENCY-SPECIFIC SESSIONS & EVALUATION 
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